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R. TOASTMASTER AND FELLOW Democrats: I 
M was interested to see in looking at the list of 
speakers that my subject was to be announced. 
The Toastmaster has not announced it, for he has 
spoken of nothing but myself, and certainly that 
is not my theme. There is one thing that I am 
not, I am not a Wilson man. I was interested in 
the latent contrast drawn by Mr. Norris between 
Senator Gore and myself. He said that you were 
to hear the scholarly oratory of the Governor of 
New Jersey, and the, perhaps, radical doctrine of the 
Senator from Oklahoma, thereby proclaiming himself of 
the number of those whom I regard as doubly heretical 
in believing that scholarship is of necessity retrogressive, 
and the scholar cannot be a radical. The one thing 
that scholarship cannot do, if it be true scholarship, is to 
stand still. The one thing that scholarship reveals to 
men is the inevitable progression of affairs. No man can 
see, in the least, beneath the surface, who does not see 
that men must press forward from stage to stage in an 
unending struggle for things which they have not yet 
obtained; that in the intellectual sphere, as in the social 
sphere, there is a constant, hopeful pursuit of the ideals 
that lie just beyond the touch. I do not see myself how 
a scholar can be a conservative. 
Moreover, I have been a scholar (if I be a scholar— 
we could put that to the jury), if I be a scholar, I have 
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been a scholar constantly enjoying the advantage of 
being associated with very young men. I am sorry to 
see how many men present share with me the disadvan- 
tage of being no longer young; so let me tell you that 
the immediate future is to be made by the young men of 
this country and not by ourselves, for we have, most of 
us, inveterate prepossessions which are a clog on progress. 
There was something said recently by a very witty 
Englishman, which seemed very cynical, but which, I 
am afraid, is painfully true. He said: “It is not true to 
say of a man who has attained a distinguished position 
in his profession or undertaking, that you cannot bribe 
a man like that, because the truth is, he has been bribed. 
The existing order of things has made him, and he dare 
not touch the existing order of things for fear it should 
wreck him; the existing order has put him under 
bonds not to change it. He has been bribed.” 

Now it is time that notice should be served upon all 
these gentlemen that the existing order of things is going 
to be changed. The warning is only fair because it 
is only equitable that they should have time to make 
their preparations. I have known for a long time that it 
had to change because I have, of necessity, been associ- 
ated with generation after generation of the young men 
who are going to change it, and who were, year by year, 
serving notice on me that they were changing it. 

I do not suppose that you realize how college life has 
changed within a generation. College boys used to be 
taken care of, and college faculties used to be in the 
position which the Republican Party constantly desires 
to occupy. They used to be in loco parentis. The 
rule is discontinued both for college faculties and 
for the Republican Party. It is no longer possible for 
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them to act in loco parentis, for the family has grown 
up and has taken charge of its own affairs. 

What is radicalism? I very much suspect that if 
the Senator from Oklahoma and I were to hold a private 
conference we should not have very much difficulty in 
coming together on the same platform. An _ inter- 
esting circumstance about the radicalism of our time 
is that it purposes a restoration. Do not deceive 
yourselves, gentlemen, by the literary theory of American 
institutions. If you contrast what is called the radical 
programme, let us say the programme which has been so 
successfully and admirably carried out in the State of 
Oregon with the literary theory of our institutions, 
you see a very radical contrast. The literary theory 
of our Constitution is that we are living under a repre- 
sentative government. The fact of our institutions is 
that we are not living under a representative govern- 
ment, and those who seek to bring the people—the 
will, the opinion, the purpose of the people, directly 
to bear upon affairs, are trying not to destroy, but to 
restore representative government. 

It is very interesting to see how an audience like this 
responds and thrills at those old words, consecrated 
throughout many generations, whose music we have 
heard repeated by Mr. Guthrie, those old formulas of 
liberty that have rung in this country from generation 
to generation on the lips of public orators. I believe, and 
hope, that my own pulse leaps to respond to them as 
yours does, but what I am interested in is the trans- 
lation of liberty into experience, and my blood would 
leap much more quickly to the details by which we 
were to get it, than to the general statement of what it 
is we want to get. For our task at present is nof to 
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bring about, or, rather, I would say, it is not to determine 
what specific readjustment and reforms we want, but 
it is to determine how we are going to get them. We 
know what we want and both parties promise what we 
want, but we have not yet got it. I am practical enough 
to be interested in the modus vivendi. It is all very well 
to say what we want. We want liberty. Of course, we 
want liberty, but what is liberty? 

I see gentlemen sitting here who have been obliged, 
at certain specified hours of the day, to come and hear 
me speak, and they will recognize the illustration 
that I am about to use. Liberty consists, if I under- 
stand it, in the best adjustment possible in society. 
Liberty does not consist of having your way. It does 
not consist in any class having its way. It does not 
consist in serving any particular interest, though it be 
the greatest interest in the country. It consists in the 
reasonable and most equitable adjustment of all the 
interests of the country with each other. When 
you say of a piece of splendid, powerful machinery, 
that it runs free, do you mean that one part is prevailing 
over the other parts? On the contrary, you mean that 
there is such a perfect adjustment between the parts that 
friction is reduced to a minimum, and that it is the ex- 
quisite accommodation of the parts to each other that 
constitutes the freedom. If you say that a boat sails 
free, what do you mean? Do you mean that she is 
resisting the forces of nature and beating about to have 
her own way? No, you mean that she has yielded to the 
movement of the wind, is obedient to nature, has adjusted 
herself to the great force which is abroad in the heavens, 
and that her adjustment is her freedom, for she is har- 
nessing the free forces of nature that she may have her _ 
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pleasure inthe run. Your best skipper is the man who 
knows the best adjustment. The best sport in modern 
yachting consists in races between boats of identical 
models and identical rigging, to see which skipper can 
get the most out of the wind. It means which skipper 
can make the most perfect adjustment to the force which 
he is using. That is liberty, the perfect adjustment of 
the parts to each other. That is what we are seeking. 

There are different ways of getting it. I have a 
certain respect for the Republican Party. A party 
which has, through a long series of years, accom- 
plished an extraordinary sequence of successes, is deserv- 
ing of respect; and a party which, through a portion 
of that long period, has kept up a successful bluff 
is worthy of some respect. To maintain the appear- 
ance of service after you have given up the reality, at 
any rate shows some histrionic gift. But the theory of 
the Republican Party, as the Republican Party has been 
guided in recent years, at any rate, is an impossible 
theory by which to obtain the right adjustment of 
society. The theory of the Democratic Party is that 
you are to serve the general interest by bringing the will 
and purpose of the whole people to bear upon affairs. 
In other words, you are to bring the whole free force of 
Democracy to bear in order to gauge your force and to 
adjust your institutions to that force; whereas, the 
theory of the Republican Party has been that you must 
put the power of the people into commission, that you 
must entrust it to those persons in the community who 
have the largest stake in the community, and who, be- 
cause they have the largest stake in the community, may 
be supposed to understand the interests of the community 
best. In other words, it is the intervention of a steering 
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committee between the power that is to be used and the 
instrumentality through which the power it is to be used. 

The Republican Party ought not to be too severely 
blamed. The Republican Party started out upon a very 
handsome mission; namely, to substitute free for unfree 
labor. It started out to serve one of the fundamental 
principles of liberty; but, in order to do so, it had to fight 
and carry to an end a very expensive war. In order to 
pay for the war it had to enter into certain partnerships 
with capital. Do not let us put the terms of our history 
wholly in parlor language. Let us face the facts as they 
are. One of the greatest statesmen that this country has 
ever had, though a statesman with whose fundamental 
tenets of government we must most of us dissent, 
namely, Alexander Hamilton, started out with the idea 
that if this government was to be stable it had best 
have a public debt which might be held by the 
most substantial men in the country, so that the most 
substantial men in the country would have a stake 
in the stability of the government. A very respectable 
theory as a working basis for starting a new experiment. 
He said: ‘Do not depend on the volatile material which 
makes changes, because you are starting a new govern- 
ment, but depend upon the conservative citizens whose 
fortunes are staked upon stability and then the govern- 
ment will be an investment.” The Republican Party, 
having to pay for a very expensive war, had to see to it 
that the government and the success of the Republican 
Party became an investment for somebody, and in order 
to make it a permanent investment for somebody, they 
had to make it worth the while of large bodies of moneyed 
men to stand by the Republican Party. I do not need 
to tell you by what means they did so. It was a very 
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expensive partnership for the Republican Party, because 
they had to keep raising the ante. They had to keep 
increasing the productivity of the investment in order 
to keep the investors satisfied; and therefore the amaz- 
ing progression of the use we have made of the doctrine 
of protection has been an absolute necessity on the part 
of the Republican Party if they were going to keep up 
the partnership. 

I remember hearing a very ingenious speaker from 
Kentucky use a very interesting illustration. He 
was talking about a famous four hundred thousand 
dollar campaign fund that was once raised. In those 
days four hundred thousand dollars seemed an enormous 
campaign fund, but the partnership has had bigger 
operations since. This speaker was insisting that of 
course the men who subscribed the four hundred 
thousand dollars expected to get something for their 
money. He said: ‘I do not mean to suggest direct and 
gross forms of corruption, or any corruption at all, 
necessarily, in the ordinary sense of that term. I can 
illustrate what I mean by this. Down where I live in 
Kentucky a prudent housewife, before she goes to bed, 
for fear the pump should not suck in the morning, 
pumps a bucket of water and leaves it to stand there, so 
that if the plunger is dry in the morning she may pour 
in some of that water to expand it and make it suck . 
again. Now of course, when she has to do that, and 
pumps, the first water that comes out is that same water 
that she poured in. All I mean to suggest, therefore, is 
that the four hundred thousand dollars was water poured 
in to make the pump suck.” It has been a very dry 
pump. A great deal of water has had to be used to keep 
it going; and that has been the process of government 
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in recent years, a process, I have no doubt, maintained in 
many instances with perfectly pure motives. I am not 
impugning the honesty or the integrity or the patriotism 
of many of the distinguished men who have been con- 
nected with the Republican Party. Still less am I 
questioning for a single moment the great body of my 
fellow citizens who have voted the Republican Ticket. 
That is not the point. The point is that we are now 
beginning to perceive that the whole partnership was 
based upon a vicious principle, a very dangerous prin- 
ciple, and that in order to get a new adjustment we must 
bring all the parts of the social machine into the re- 
arrangement, and must see to it that henceforth there is 
no particular partnership between government and 
selected interests of any kind. 

How are we going to doit? You know that in order 
to maintain this partnership a very interesting body of 
machinery has grown up, machinery which had a most 
plausible appearance of being necessary, and which grew 
from stage to stage almost unobserved until we found 
that instead of using it, it was using us; the machinery 
by which we thought we were holding opinion together, 
and then found that we were only holding offices to- 
gether—the machinery of nomination, the machinery of 
arrangement. It is an unpleasant matter to talk about, 
but it is an open secret. You know that the members of 
state legislatures have again and again found themselves 
obliged, with regard to all the important measures of the 
session, to take their orders from persons who were never 
elected to anything, but who constituted the nominating 
machinery by which the representatives obtained their 
positions, and hoped to retain them. The men who 
constituted this nominating machinery received their 
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orders, in turn, from the interests which were involved, 
because the organization which had selected them had 
received the money for its operations from the interests 
whose orders were carried out in the legislature, either by 
stopping this bill or by promoting that. It has been sug- 
gested in certain quarters that gentlemen who live seclu- 
ded in universities never heard of these things. It has 
been supposed that the men whose business it was to 
understand them did not understand them. I remember — 
traveling in a train once with a young gentleman who 
was a member of the legislature of a neighboring state, 
which was then contemplating doing what it took it a 
long time to do, namely, setting up a railway commission 
which was expected to have powers of regulation, and I 
said: “ How do you mean to constitute the commission?” 
He said, “Oh, we expect to leave that to the people.” 
I said: ‘‘Do you mean have them elected?” He said: 
“Yes.” I said: “Is that leaving it to the people?” 
“Why, yes,” he said. I said: ‘‘ Now let us get down to 
business. Were you selected by the people? I know 
who is the boss in your county. Stripped of all verbiage, 
is it not true that he picked you out to go to the legis- 
lature?” He said: “Yes, if you put it that way, that is 
so.” I said: ‘Then is not your choice between having 
these commissioners chosen by certain bosses privately 
or chosen by the governor publicly?” He said: ‘Well, 
Professor, I see you understand politics.” I said: “I 
would be ashamed of myself if I did not, because I try 
to teach it.” We all know, without the least degree of 
discouragement, for I am not discouraged even if you are, 
and without the least touch of cynicism, that this has 
been the fact, and that in order to have the people 
brought into the game again, we have got to sweep some- 
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thing away and sweep it clean. Not organization, for 
organization is necessary, but that organization which 
does not derive its authority and inspiration from the 
people. 

We have a primaries and election bill pending in 
New Jersey. It will not, I hope, pend long. It is no 
cheese-paring measure. It is no timid measure. It is 
no measure which says: ‘We will try a little of it.” It 
is a measure which says: ‘‘We will try all of it. We will 
put this whole thing in the hands of the people, includ- 
ing the selection of their party committeemen and their 
party machinery at the primaries”, and the proof that 
the thing will do it, is the persons who are opposing 
it. There were certain persons in recent weeks in 
New Jersey who opposed the will of the people with 
regard to the choice of a Senator. These same people 
are now lining up to oppose this bill, and they have 
certain confederates and assistants who were not at 
their side in the recent controversy, certain other persons 
who did not care to defeat the will of the people in 
respect of the senatorship, largely because they did 
not care for that particular senator, but who do know 
that anything that they wish to do without the consent 
of the people will be made impossible if this measure 
should pass. It is going to be perfectly possible to make 
a list of those persons. It is going to be very pleasurably 
possible to publish a list of those persons if they wish to 
have their names published. I hope it will not come 
to that, not for my sake, but for theirs. I hope it, 
because I believe that their opposition is largely based 
upon what most opposition to measures of this kind is 
based upon, namely; plain ignorance. 

There is another bill pending in New Jersey which 
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illustrates the same thing, if I may put it in parentheti- 
cally. There is what we call a public utilities bill pending, 
in which New Jersey, very much belated, is trying to do 
what so many other states have been very successful in, 
viz., set up a commission which will have a rate-regulating 
power and a power which goes beyond the regulation of 
rates to the regulation, to a certain extent, of the busi- 
ness, of public service corporations, The opposition to 
that bill on the part of representatives of public service 
corporations is largely based upon ignorance of what the 
effect of similar legislation has been in other states; and 
yet there are some clear-sighted men who see the point. 
They see that if the state can regulate and therefore 
vouch for their business, their securities will have a 
preference in the market which they could not have in 
any other way, for if by public scrutiny there is no 
secrecy and no possibility of manipulation, then the value 
of their securities is known and not speculative. A man 
who does not see the point of that does not know busi- 
ness, and a man who does not want his business put 
upon an unimpeachable footing ought to oppose such 
measures of legislation. A boss who wants to do legiti- 
mate things ought to be keen enough to see that he 
gets added power by being authorized by the people, 
to do the legitimate things which he pretends he wants 
to do—not by choosing himself, but by going to the 
people and getting chosen. If he cannot stand that 
scrutiny he is not in a position to claim any public 
authority whatever. 

What we are doing, therefore, in such bills, is to break 
down these barriers, or rather, to use a better figure, is 
to cut down the jungle in which all sorts of secret forces 
are lurking, to cut down the jungle in which there is 
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covert secrecy and concealment, for every process which 
should be open and is, as a matter of fact, private. It is 
to break down all the private understandings of gov- 
ernment and oblige them to be public understand- 
ings. There is nothing that illegitimate things wince 
at like the certainty that they will be known. 
There is nothing that will so test the integrity and 
validity of a man’s purposes as his willingness or unwill- 
ingness to let it be known what he is doing. Therefore, 
everything that puts the axe to the root of the forest in 
which secret things lurk, and wait for us, is done in the 
interest of liberty, done in the interest of that necessary 
adjustment between the people and their instruments, 
which is what we seek. 

See what a commonplace thing we are doing, there- 
fore. We are simply trying to square the facts of our 
government with the theory with which we have been 
deceiving ourselves. We do not mean to live any 
longer in a fool’s paradise. We mean to have the 
kind of government we supposed we did have. If 
we cannot get the kind of legislation we want, we 
will have the initiative and referendum, and where 
they have been tried, it is found that the people 
have just as discriminating a knowledge of what 
is necessary as any recent legislature, at any rate, 
has exhibited. My conviction is that when once this 
direct access of the people to the execution of their 
own purposes is accomplished, the initiative and refer- 
endum will not be the ordinary means of legislation. 
They will be the very salutary gun kept in the closet. 
The knowledge that if they do not represent, representa- 
tives will be dispensed with, will make representatives 
represent. 
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In these measures, therefore, we are not dispensing 
with representative government, but making sure 
that we are going to have it. What are we fighting for, 
then, in this so-called radicalism? Radicalism? Yes, 
because it goes to the root of the matter, but not radi- 
calism in the sense that it is an insensate love of change, 
not radicalism in the sense that it is love of uprooting 
things. On the contrary, it is love of solidifying 
things and making them real instead of a sham. Do 
you suppose that we want to build stone super- 
structures upon card-board imitations of stone for 
foundations? We want to get the root of this whole 
thing, the radices, the roots, the radicals of it all, where 
we may hold fast. I like the image of the root 
rather than the image of the foundation, for the founda- 
tion takes nothing from the soil, whereas the root draws 
its whole sustenance from it, and I know the history of 
government too well not to know that all its vital forces 
come from the hidden earth, from the hidden origins, the 
hidden fountains that lie in the great body of the people. 
I have not seen in reading history the sources of strength 
coming from the top and flowing into the root. I have 
always seen them rising from the root into the branches. 
I have never read of any man who was really distinguished 
in the service of his kind; who could not either by direct 
origin or by the straight derivations of his sympathy, be 
traced back to the great heart and purpose of the 
people themselves. The great men of the world have 
always been the men who spoke for the rest of their 
fellow-men; have always been the men who gave voice 
to what otherwise might have been without articulation 
or utterance; the men who summed up in themselves, in 
their own energies, in their own hopes, in their own 
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visions, what slumbered in the minds and hearts and 
aspirations of countless multitudes of men, who, if they 
had not found the outlet of such representation would 
have been dumb and powerless. 

I tell you, gentlemen, that the so-called radicalism 
of our time is nothing else than an effort to release the 
energies of our time. This great people is not bent upon 
any form of destruction. This great people is not in 
love with any kind of injustice. This great people is in 
love with the realization of what is equitable, pure, just, 
and of good repute, and it is bound by the clogs and im- 
pediments of our political machinery. What we are try- 
ing to do is to release all its generous forces. They are 
not forces of envy. They are not forces which would seek 
to imperil the prosperity of a great country, even though 
it be merely the material prosperity of that country, 
but there resides in them what is the heart of all hopeful 
enterprises. Our forefathers were not uttering mere 
words when they spoke of the realization of happiness. 
Many men pile up great fortunes and fail to find happi- 
ness at the heart of them. Happiness comes with a pure 
heart. Happiness comes with unselfish motives. Hap- 
piness comes with the consciousness that you have served 
and sacrificed and done for men what you would have 
them do for you. It does not come, it never has come, 
it never can come, from the knowledge that you have 
trampled men under foot and spoiled human lives in 
order to attain it. Release the generous energies of our 
people and you will come upon a time of prosperity 
when the hearts of men will flower, when men will see 
that the true happiness of life is not in devising schemes 
of power, but in realizing in themselves the common 
aspirations of the race. Just as in great literature 
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there come to expression the great emotions of mankind, 
so in politics there come to realization the great actions 
of mankind, so that men are partners with each other 
in the hopeful enterprises of human perfection and the 
hopeful enterprises of justice to which all government 
is consecrated. Let us not be jealous of the radicalism 
which seeks to derive all our forces from this single 
root of perfection. 


